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AMONG the characters in history who have 
so captured the world’s imagination that 
any new interpretation or estimate of them 
will attract hopeful and interested attention 
Bossuet certainly has a place. In the mid- 
August Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Paul 
Hazard is writing about the End of Seven- 
teenth Century and begins with a section on 
the Religious Schism. As all students know, 
those who were working for the reunion of 
Western Christendom were for a time at this 
period full of hope. It was a work in which, 
up to a point, Bossuet played a chief part, 
and it is Bossuet who may perhaps be taken 
as the noblest representative, on the Catholic 
side, of the reasons and convictions which in- 
evitably entailed failure. M. Hazard, both 
on Bossuet and on Leibnitz his opponent, 
writes freshly and with sympathy. He 
stresses a certain ‘‘simpliste’’ quality in 
Bossuet and does not fail to note that both 
he and Leibnitz, in argument, took for 
granted a regard for the things eternal and 
a contempt for things temporal which—as 
acknowledged ideal, or as the dominant atti- 
tude of mind in the general public — was 
already some twenty years behind the times. 


N Le Nouvelle Revue Francaise for this 

month M. Jacques Chardonne continues 
an article entitled ‘ L’ Amour du Prochain ’-- 
a survey of the tendencies of modern society. 
Two or three points in it may interest our 
readers. M. Chardonne refers to the efforts 
Germany has been making since the war: at- 
tempts at new creation which, in the finest 
factories of the world, have carried the mas- 
tery of matter to a point never hitherto at- 
tained. What has been achieved, however, 
ls stultified by the fact that for the products 
of so much inventiveness, skill and science, 
there is no market. M. Chardonne, how- 
ever, looks not at the present deadlock and 
disaster; in his view the existing equipment 


Sub- | 


| of Germany, absurd and without relation to 


_the world around it, though it be at 
the moment, may well be evolving to 
meet the requirements of a new age. It 


is in Germany, he thinks, rather than in 
Russia, that the forms under which mankind 
of the future will have its being are to be 
elaborated. Germany, with her national 
taste for greatness with the discipline, 
patience and earnestness of her people, is 


under which capitalism will be transformed. 
Then comes a curious passage on the posi- 
tion which France may hold in the new age. 
The Frenchman, says M. Chardonne, realist 
as he is and intellectual, will find himself 
more definitely than ever set apart from the 
rest of humanity, with its character at once 
materialistic and mystic. All the French, even’ 
the most coarse-grained among them, are 
individuals, separate personalities, and that 
is to say that they are not available for pur- 
poses of mere utility. The Frenchman—this 
seems a bold claim, but one worth reflecting 
on—is more or less the only creature on earth 
for whom his neighbour exists as a real per- 
son, as a being not perhaps exactly an object 
of brotherly affection, yet one whose exist- 
ence is certain, actual and unfailingly inter- 
esting, and from whom—by means of criti- 
cising him, loving him, hating him, analys- 
ing him — the chief triumphs of French 
science, moral philosophy, art and pleasure 
have ultimately been derived. So strong to- 
day is the French sense for the individual 
that France has lost taste for such creations 
of genius as involve mass production ; luxury 
in private life is at a discount; military 
glory is a bore. 

Over against this French conception of life 
is the world where one’s neighbour exists 
but as a symbol; where one establishes con- 
tact with him not direct but through ideas 
and things—religion, nature, one’s country, 
the factory. Yet this world of machines 
(hitherto not understood—not seen to be, as 
it is, incompatible with the true life and 
action of the individual) is some day to give 
place to a new conception—a more social con- 
ception—of the machine itself and of work. 
It will be the day of a great transformation 
in the sphere of morals, a day when having 
found peace and the supply of all its needs, 
humanity will make a new choice and its 
choice will be not riches but poverty. 

La Nouvelle Revue Francaise contains also, 
from the pen of M. Albert Mockel, an inter- 
esting article on the Belgian poet Max 
Elskamp, and eight poems by Elskamp. 
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SHORT-LIVED, curious, rather pleasing 
development in representation of the 


Blessed Virgin is discussed and illustrated in | 


the current number of the Gazette des Beauz- 
Arts: ‘La Vierge aux Epis.’ The Madonna 
so set forth is usually a standing figure, 
without the Child. Her robe round neck and 
wrists has a border of rays or flames, and the 
rest of it is powdered thickly with ears of 
wheat. A characteristic example is a pic- 
ture by a Franconian master, c. 1430, at 
Munich, where is also a later example 
(c. 1470-1480) from the school of Salsburg. 
The fashion prevailed chiefly in the XV cen- 
tury in Southern Germany and Austria. 
Durer adopted it for an illustration in the 
Book of Hours he made for the Emperor 
Maximilian I. It seems, however, to have 
originated, in Milan. The ears of wheat are 
usually connected first with the youth of the 
Blessed Virgin before the Annunciation and 
then with the conception of her as tellus 
fructuosa, terra non arabilis of which 
mediaeval hymn-writers sang. In _ the 
Musée de Cluny at Paris is a painting c. 
1500, by an unknown master of the School 


of Picardy, in which the Madonna stands in | 


a valley with the Child in her arms, sur- 
rounded by figures representing all the de- 
grees of human life. Immediately behind 
her is a field of high upstanding wheat; 
above her head from a figure of God the 
Father, the Dove is descending towards her 
whose benediction is symbolized by a grain 
of wheat set in an aureole. 
and the grain of wheat denote primarily the 
Mother, they have reference likewise—as has 
the allied symbol of the vine and its grape- 
clusters — to the Redeemer himself. Much 
favoured at one time the Madonna of the 
Wheat ceased abruptly to appeal to popular 
devotion about the beginning of the XVI cent. 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. Archibald 
Stalker writes to us on the subject of 
his impressions of ‘ Twelfth Night’ at the 
New Theatre, London. 

“At the beginning of this 
had the pleasure of seeing ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
at the New Theatre, and I should like to 
make two comments. First of all, I wish to 
say that the play was exquisitely done. The 
Duke’s resonant bass fitted his part to perfec- 
tion. Sir Andrew was splendid and the other 
four principals did justice to the loveliest of 
comedies. 


My first comment is in regard to a passage | 


spoken by Sir Toby. In Act I. Scene v, Toby 
enters :— 


While the ear | 


month [ | 


Olivia: By mine honour, half drunk. 
What is he at the gate, cousin? 
Toby: A gentleman. 
Olivia: A gentleman? What gentleman? 


Toby: "Tis gentleman heere. 
these pickle herring. 

“Now the word “ heere ’’ has no meaning. 
It is a hiccup, a good loud prolonged hic- 
cup. Sir Toby should not say ‘’Tis a gen- 
tleman here’ and then hiccup; at least, 
Shakespeare did not intend him to. 

My second comment is in regard to the 
character of Malvolio. Shakespeare delinea- 
ted him as a proud and sensitive man, with- 
out a sense of humour. Such a man would 
not go about whacking people with his wand 
of office. or taking notice of an imaginary 
hen. But I confess that to produce Malvolio 
on the stage as Shakespeare apparently crea- 
ted him, would create an effect of sadness. 
We have not the strong nerves of the Eliza- 
bethans, or rather, we have outgrown the 
frame of mind that found it all right when 
some received all the rewards and others all 
the kicks. Shakespeare outgrew it too.’’ 


N Deutsche Rundschau for August will be 
found an interesting discussion of the 
language question in Alsace-Lorraine. Our 
readers may be interested to see the statistics 
upon which the discussion is based. The 
figures are those of the census of 1931; for 
comparison the corresponding figures of 1926 
have been placed beside them in brackets. 
‘* Entered as speaking 





1. French only 202,554 (318,165) 
| 2. French and Dialect 78,542 (93,648) 
| 3. French and German 158,808 (31,666) 
|4. French, Dialect and 
| German 556,664 (49,737) 
| 5. Dialect only 108,248 (983,289) 
| 6. Dialect and German 503,332 (55,715) 
| 7. German only 119,449 (68,986) 
| 8. Other languages 31,586 (67,422) 
9. Language not returned 126,640 (110,558) 





1,885,823 (1,779,186) 


| ()N Friday, August 19, our readers may 

like to note, The Times printed Sir 
Walter Scott’s last verses, written at Naples 
in April, 1832, for Countess Wallendoff, and 
| given by Anne Scott to Henry Baillie whose 
| daughter, Mrs. Frank Russell now makes 
| them public. Their existence was known to 
| Lockhart, but friend to whom they had been 
| given was travelling in the East, when en- 
| quiry was made for them, so that they 
| could not be obtained for the ‘ Life.’ 
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: . . Benjamin Harris and Francis Smith is made 
Literary and Historical sensible that he hath committed some mis- 
takes and variations from the words spoken 

N t in Court, to the injury and displeasure of 
otes. the judges, and especially of Mr. Recorder, 





0 a — - _ = —_ he doth sea — 
. his publick acknowledgements thereof, an 
= BENJAMIN HARRIS, THE FIRST doth humbly ask their pardon for the same. 
ic- AMERICAN JOURNALIST. We cannot, therefore, trust the ‘State 
- Trials’ accounts of either Benjamin Harris 
st, (See ante p. 129). or Francis Smith. (See ante p. 58). 
6. ‘State Trrats’ anp Harris. 7. Harris’s Paper SUPPRESSED. 
“ Is that uncritical, misleading, and occa- Harris’s Protestant (Domestick) Intelli- 
? sionally untruthful compilation, com- | 9¢"¢é had been repeatedly denounced in the 
h- monly called ‘ Howells,’ or ‘ Cobbett’s State | Lo"don Gazette for the false news contained 
7 Trials,’ there is a report of Parris’s trial. | 1 !t, yet he, or his writer, Crouch, continued 
we This is a slightly mutilated and altered re- | t issue it whilst he was in prison. The 


v4 print of a tract, of which the title-page runs London Gazette for 8-12 April, 1680, how- 





He as follows :— ever, contained a passage which was evidently 
a : ’ the last straw :— 
ss A short, but just account of the tryal of : ‘ ; . : 
ea Benjamin Harris upon  an_ information Whereas in a_licentious pamphlet, entitled 
“‘ brought against him for printing and vending | the Protestant Domestick Intelligence, it hath 
he a late seditious book called ‘An Appeal from | been published to this effect, that the Lord 
en the Country to the City for the preservation | Chief Justice North hath declared in his cir- 
all of his Majesty’s person, liberty, property and | cuit that the laws against those absent from 
the Protestant religion.’ Printed in the year | church ought to be put into force against none 
1679 [/80]. but papists, and, accordingly gave directions 
be The ab f hiiehor’ _ to the juries. And the same hath likewise 
he ae eS ee eee ee been published in divers factious newsletters 
this down as an unauthorised report, and | dispersed into several parts of the kingdom, 
= Scroggs was naturally angered by it. I have | with tike reflexions upon Mr. Justice Jones, To 
“i already pointed out that Nathaniel Thomp- | the intent that no person may be misled 
he son employed the Whig newsletter writer, aig _ peng posnsh ‘4 meine rg 
or ae ae : : desire that it may be made known tha e 
26 Benjamin Claypole, to write his newspaper, said report is altogether false and groundless. 
(See Cal. S. P. Dom, 1679-80, p. 307), ; : a gg 
and during the week after Harris’s convic- | ,, [his passage was written by the Chief Jus- 
tion, Claypole wrote and published not only tice himself, who, being a Privy Councillor, 
5) this report, but a report also of the trial | Sent for the Gazetteer (Robert Yard) and 
8) of Francis Smith (upon Feb. 7) also in | ordered him to insert it. (See Roger North’s 
6) ‘State Trials.’ So Thompson’s True Domes- Examen, pp. 563-4 . of 
tick Intelligence, No. 64 for Feb. 13, 1680, With No. 82 for April 16, 1680, Harris’s 
7) was compelled to announce, under the date | P@per ended, for the time being. | 
9) of “ Feb. 12, Court of King’s Bench ” :— BB gio msagyisos ws gad. without Har- 
| <i ai . ' ‘ } , commenced a new _ paper, 
5) Mr. CL A ing = yg — — altered in the title by only one word—T rue. 
2) quainted with shorthand) took notes of some | There was no imprint subscribed to it, so that 
| passages in the Court and afterwards dis-| it is not possible to say who printed it. 
8) persed them abroad, by which means not only | Crouch himself, of course, was a publisher. 
5) lad ce ee = It was The True Protestant (Domestick) In- 
called, but could not be met with. And then | telligence or; News both from City and Coun- 
ay the Lord Chief Justice did say that if he knew | try. . Published to prevent false reports, 
Sir any barrester that exposed things done in the | Printed for the author,’’ No. 1, April 23, 
los Court to the world without order of the Court | 1680. 
id ind to that purpose) he would take a course; This paper so alarmed Harris that he actu- 
oo ith them. | ally had recourse to John Smith (a loyal pub- 
va Claypole evidently was in a great fright, lisher) and induced him to insert the follow- 
to for in the next number of Thompson’s paper | ing disclaimer in his Smith’s Currant Intel- 
be he inserted the following apology. It ap- | ligence, No, 24 for 1-4 May (1680). John 
a peared upon Feb, 17—the day upon which | Smith’s imprint proves that he lived in Great 
wi Harris was pilloried :— | Queen Street (Lincoln’s Inn Fields) :— 


Whereas the writer of the late two trials of | Whereas there is a paper published entituled 
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‘The True Protestant Domestick Intelligence ’ 
and that since it is generally concluded that 
Benjamin Harris was the publisher of the 
said intelligence (which occasioned variety of 
discourse and censures) by reason that his 
former intelligence bore the same title, and 
he, for several weighty reasons, having already 
laid it down. To undeceive all persons, this 
serves to certifie the world that the said Ben- 
jamin Harris is neither directly nor indirectly 
concerned in that intelligence, nor in anything 
of that nature. From the King’s Bence 
prison in Southwark. April 27, 1680. 
Benjamin Harris. 

The last number of Crouch’s paper was 
No. 7 for May 14, 1680. All the papers came 
to an end in that month, owing to the Royal 
Proclamation forbidding their publication, 
printed in the London Gazette for May 17- 
20, 1680. But Harris still remained in 
prison, for neither Shaftesbury nor any other 
of the Whig leaders would pay his fine for 
him. To say the least, this was ungrateful 
of them, 


8. Harris’s ILLEGAL RELEASE. 


The Whig Parliament of Oct. 21, 1680, was 
guilty of many usurpations of the Royal 
power before it was petitioned by Harris for 
release. But upon 11 Nov., the House of 
Commons itself petitioned the King to remit 
his fine. (Commons’ Journals). No answer 
was returned to this petition. Harris then, 
upon Nov. 24, petitioned the Lords to release 


him. A great discussion about the amount 
of his fine took place, but the Lords did, and 
could do, nothing. (See the Historical 


Manuscripts Commission’s Eleventh Report, 
Part ii, pp. 212-213). On 23 Dec., therefore, 
the Commons petitioned the King a second 
time, and appear to have sent orders secretly 
to the Marshal of the King’s Bench prison 
to set him free on that day, for Harris issued 
a pamphlet, dated, not from his prison, but 
“from Westminster Hall Dec. 23,’’ ‘‘humbly”’’ 
dedicating it to Scroggs, who had been im- 
peached. This was his ‘Triumphs of Jus- 
tice over unjust judges,’ and foreboded a fate 
for Scroggs which never took place. But 
Charles II had had enough of Parliament 
and Parliamentary perjurers, and upon 10 
Jan,, 1881, prorogued it to the 20th, and 
before that date dissolved it. In the mean- 
time, upon Dec. 28, 1680, Harris, first in 
the field as usual, defied the Royal Proclama- 
tion by re-commencing his Protestant (Domes- 
tick) Intelligence, No. 83 appearing with that 
date. He must have been at liberty for a 
few weeks, for on Feb. 5, when a loyal book- 
seller called Tooke commenced his ‘ Weekly 
Discovery of the mystery of iniquity in the 





Rise, growth, method and ends of the un- 
natural rebellion in England, Anno 1641,’ 
Harris replied with ‘The Weekly Discoverer 
strip’d naked’ (No. 1, Feb. 16) in defence, 
really, of the Whig Parliament that had liber- 
ated him. In No. 93 of his original news- 
paper, for Feb. 1, 1680/81, he also told the 
ridiculous story of Elizabeth Freeman of 
Hatfield, warned by a spirit to tell the King 
not to ‘‘remove his Parliament,’ and to 
‘“ stand to his Council.’’ In this number he 
also advertised the first edition of his ‘ Pro- 
testant Tutor,’ a savage attack upon the 
Catholic religion in the form of an illustrated 
catechism and syllabary for children, price 
sixpence. About the same time, also, in con- 
junction with Langley Curtiss, he published 
another pamphlet entitled ‘ A choice Collec- 
tion of wonderful Miracles, Ghosts & 
Visions.’ The miracles were cures by Mon- 
mouth of the King’s evil, and the visions were 
those of Elizabeth Freeman. 

Unfortunately for Harris, he discovered 
that his wife had been unfaithful to him. 
There would be some difficulty in believing 
the tale if accusations of the kind had ever 
been made against any other of the pub- 
lishers of newspapers, but none were made 
and Dunton, in his ‘ Whipping Post’ of 
1706, corroborates the story. Two songs cele- 
brated Harris’s domestic troubles. The first, 
and most detailed, was :— 

The Protestant Cuckold. A new ballad. Be- 
ing a full and perfect relation how B. H. the 
Protestant newsforger caught his beloved wife, 
Ruth, in ill circumstances, etc. 

The imprint to this was undoubtedly fic- 
titious, and points to Thompson as its pub- 
lisher, for he was in the habit of attributing 
songs of the kind to the other side. It ran: 
‘‘London. Printed for Francis Smith, 
1681.” 

The second song was ‘ The Saint turn’d 
Curtezan,’ and it professed to be ‘‘ Printed 
for the use of the Protestant cobler in Pell 
Mell.”” It was really a parody of Sir John 
Berkenhead’s offensive song about a Quaker, 
published twenty years or more previously. 


9. Harris Sent Back To Prison. 
Writing on Feb. 10, 1681, Henry Muddi- 


man said :— 


On the 9th, the Council sitting, the Visionist 
maid of Hatfield attended and was called in, 
but appearing a very silly creature, the cause 
of which some attribute to fits she is troubled 
with, I do not find that she was thought worthy 
of notice. But of Seer Harris, the author of 
the Protestant Domestick, some notice was 
taken, and the Marshal of the Kings Bench 
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called to give account how he came to _ his 
liberty, as ’*tis not doubted others will be who 
suffer any to go abroad under like circum- 
stances. 

Again, on Feb. 12, he wrote :— 
On the 11th the Council being sat, the Mar- 
shal of the Kings Bench was called in, who, 
having given a fair account of Benjamin 


Harris, his liberty, was ordered to keep him 
in close custody. 


Yet Harris’s paper still appeared. Other 


papers, and when they were prosecuted, the 
sherifis, Bethel and Cornish, packed the 
juries to acquit them. This state of affairs 
lasted until the election of loyal sheriffs in 
1682. A number of the indictments which 
came to nothing are set out in W. H. Hart’s 
Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus. 


10. THe Enp or Harris’s Paper. 


The last number of Harris’s Protestant 
(Domestick) Intelligence, No, 114 for April 
15, 1681, contained an advertisement it is 
necessary to set out, for the broadside adver- 
tised was nothing jess than tantamount to 
a re-issue of the ‘‘ Appeal’’ in pictorial 
form :— 


| this. But it was obvious that Harris could 
/ no longer be allowed to publish anything, 


| and the Court of King’s Bench bound him 


over to cease publishing and compelled him 
to give security for his good behaviour. 
Thompson’s Loyal Protestant, No. 15 for 
April 26, 1681, records :—‘‘ Mrs. Harris, the 
wife of B. Harris, hath made her humble 
petition to the Bench that her dear husband 
may have the benefit of the term (Easter), 


| but we do not hear of any answer vet.” 
disloyal publishers also commenced news- | 


At last, when it was quite clear that Charles 
II. was not going to call another Parliament, 
and Oates had been turned out of Whitehall 
and Shaftesbury sent to the Tower, Harris 
humbled himself and petitioned the King to 
remit his fine. The petition and the re- 
markable document annexed to it, a kind of 
draft deed-poll, are noticed, but not fully 
described on p. 481 of the Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers for 1680-1681. I cite 
the originals. In his petition Harris said 
that “‘ having now a full sight of his folly ”’ 
he was ‘“‘ heartily sorry for the same and is 
fully resolved never to offend any more. 
Your petitioner hath suffered the pillory and 
nineteen months imprisonment.” This dates 


| the petition and renders it certain that it 


There is newly published “A scheme of | 


Popish cruelties; or, a prospect of what we 
must expect under a popish successor. 
Lively represented in a large copper plate by 
ten several figures. he first being that stately 
monumental pillar erected near London 
Bridge, by Act of Parliament, to perpetuate 
the memory of London’s being burnt by 
Popish treachery in the year 1666. The second 


figure represents a City wilfully and treacher- | 


ously set on fire in several parts. The third 
figure represents Jesuits, monks and friars 
ravishing and abusing of women, ete. The 


fourth figure represents Popish villains beat- | 


ing out the brains of tender infants and put- 
ting their mothers to the sword. The fifth 
figure represents the bloody papists at their 


long intended massacre, cutting the throats of | 


the Protestants. The sixth figure shows how 
the great guns at the Tower may be employ’d 
(when in the power of the papists) to batter 
down houses, churches and steeples about our 
ears. The seventh figure shows the papists at 
their old sport of burning martyrs for the true 
religion. The eighth figure represents an in- 
vasion of French and Irish papists to bring in 
Popery. The ninth figure shows the barbarous 
cruelty of the priests ‘and Jesuits to Protestant 
ministers. The tenth figure shows the proces- 
sion of the Papists after they have destroyed 
the Protestants.” Printed for N. Thomlinson 
and are to be sold by Benjamin Harris at the 
Stationers’ Arms in the Piazza under the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhil. Price sixpence. 


I have been unable to trace any copy of 


was presented in September 1681, although 
Harris did not take into account his brief 
period of liberty. He added that he ** was 
fined £500 to your Majesty, which he is not 
able to pay, but must be a_ perpetual 
prisoner, and his wife and three small child- 
ren utterly ruined.’’ He therefore begged 
the King to remit his fine. The document 
annexed runs :— 


I Benjamin Harris of London, now prisoner 
in the King’s Bench do solemnly protest before 
Almighty God that I am heartily sorry for 
publishing any books whatever that hath been 
against the Government, either in Church or 
State as it is now by law established, and that 
I am sorry that I have published anything that 
did in the least offend his Majesty or any of 
his loyal subjects, and I do from the bottom 


| of my heart beg their pardon for so doing, and, 


as a farther assurance, I will not offend for the 
future, I did in Easter term last before the 
judges’ of his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, 
Westminster, give good security that for the 
time to come I would not offend directly nor 


| indirectly by myself, or any other person, pub- 


lish, or cause to be published, any books that 
shall be offensive or injurious either to Church 
or State. All which promises, protestations 
and obligations I am fully resolved to keep and 
perform in all obedience to his Majesty’s laws 


/and commands. And I do further declare 


when it shall please his Majesty to give me my 
liberty, I will give an account from whence I 
had the first copy of that book f[i.e. The ‘ Ap- 
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peal ’] for which I now suffer for [sic] and that 


{ never was the author of anything I ever | 


published. Which I am ready to make ap- 
pear if called to it. Witness my hand and seal 
the [blank] of Sept. in the three and thirtieth 
year of our sovereign lord Charles the Second, 
of England, Scotland, France and _ Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, etc., Annoque 
Domini, 1681. 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of us. 


The style of this irresistibly calls to mind | 
of Uriah | 
relish for resounding legal | 
phrases in the document he had prepared for | 
that purpose. Thompson stated in his Loyal | 


Mr. denunciation 


Heep, 


Micawber’s 
and his 


Protestant, No. 57 for 20 Sept. 1681, that :— 
Mr. Benjamin 
in custody for criminal matters) was a second 
time examined on Friday the 16th 
hopes of obtaining his liberty, hath made dis- 
covery of the authors of several scandalous 
pamphlets formerly published by him. 


11. Harris Set FREE. 


Loyal sheriffs were elected in 1682, jury | 


packing ended, and so the newspapers all 
came to an end, the last number of Thomp- 


son’s the Loyal Protestant being No. 234, for | 


Nov. 16, 1682. This was a tolerated paper 
and it was the last to stop. And as the 
Stationers’ Register records the publication 
by Harris of a tract entitled ‘A New Year’s 
Gift for Protestants,’ on Dec. 27, Harris 
must have been liberated between 
and that date. 


his enemy, Thompson, would surely have 
recorded the fact. 
On March 22, 1682/3, apparently pro- 


voked by Thompson’s renewal of his Loyal 
Protestant (No. 235, for Feb. 20, 1683—for 
which he was soon sent to prison) Harris 
entered into the Stationers’ Register 
‘“Domestick Intelligence published gratis 
every Thursday for the promoting of Trade ”’ 
and entered another copy upon 1 Oct. 1683 
These, of course, were attempts to recom- 
mence journalism by the back-door of adver- 
tisements. No copies are known. 


12. Harris 


In the same year, Harris was evidently 
trying te support the Rye House plotters, 
for, writing on Aug. 7, 1683, Henry Muddi- 
man remarked :— 


Ben Harris, the pillory bookseller, to whom 
his Majesty, upon promise of better behaviour, 
had remitted a fine which held him prisoner 
in the Kings Bench. This ungrateful wretch 
makes the use of his liberty that he carries 
down the seditious libels, which he was shy 
in vending here, to put them off at Bristol 
Fair. These were what he traded in, but being 


AGAIN PROSECUTED. 


Harris (who hath been long | 


and, in| 


Nov. 16 | 
Had he been liberated earlier | 


| 
| asked for ‘ Animadversions on my lord Rus- 
| sel’s Speech’ [Russel was executed for the 
| plot] he said he sold no such popish books, The 
| magistrates of the City issued out a warrant 
| to apprehend him, but these people having long 
ears and many spies, he gained notice and es- 
caped. His villainous pamphlets are seized, 
as, perhaps, he may be suddenly, having been 
since seen sculking in disguise near the town, 
The result has not yet been ascertained, 
but Hazlitt notes a (sarcastic) “ poem upon 
Mr. H.’s late deliverance ’’ in 1684. 


13. Harris, MonMovuTH AND THE ‘ APPEAL’ 
Once More. 

At the time of Monmouth’s rebellion in 
| 1685, Harris apparently was keeping a 
| coffee-house and, evidently, was selling his 
seditious pamphlets again. No doubt these 
included the ‘ Appeal,’ and they certainly 
included Henry Care’s ‘ English Liberties: 
or Freeborn Subjects’ Inheritance,’ which 
seems now to have been republished by 
Harris. Care, it should be recalled, re- 
canted upon James II’s ‘ Declaration of 
Indulgence ’ and issued a licensed newspaper 
in 1688 entitled Public Occurrences truely 
stated. In any case Harris also reprinted 
his ‘ A Scheme of Popish Cruelties: or what 
we must expect under a Popish Successor’ 
described above in Section 10, for the records 
of the Stationers’ Company prove that on 
Nov. 11, 1685, Lord Middleton, Secretary 
of State, sent a warrant to the Company, 
ordering it to damask ‘English Liberties’ 
| ete. and to deface a copper-plate for printing 
| off seditious figures or emblems, entitled 
‘A Scheme of Popish Cruelties ’ etc. at the 
house of Benjamin Harris, Victualler. As 
this last print was twice issued, copies of it 
must be in existence somewhere. They would 
have no value from the point of view of the 
artist, but should prove a welcome find to 
collectors of historical prints. 

J. G. Mupprmay. 


(To be concluded). 


HE DATE OF THE CHAMPION, — No 
authority on Fielding or English news- 
papers has given a satisfactory terminal date 
for the periodical known as the Champion 
(begun Nov. 15, 1739). Cross, in his stan- 
dard Life of Fielding (i. 260) says simply 
that it ‘‘ survived for several years”’ after 
Fielding severed his connections with it, 
under the title, British Champion; or, The 
| Impartial Advertiser. The ‘ Times Hand- 
| list’ offers no date later than Aug. 31, 1742. 
Crane and Kaye’s ‘Census of British News- 
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papers and Periodicals’ gives the rather in- 
definite date, 1745, as the last. George S. 
Marr, in his ‘ Periodical Kssayists of the 
Eighteenth Century’ (p. 108) refers to April 
19, 1740, as the final date. Nathan Drake 
indicated the issue of June 19, 1740, as the 
last known. In my own book, ‘English 
Literary Periodicals,’ 
tent to describe the Champion of Sept. 15, 
1743, as the last I had seen. 

That there were issues of the Champion 
(as British Champion, 
the last of these dates, seems to be proved 
beyond a doubt by a _ reference to 
“Weekly Essays’? in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the year 1744 (Vol. xiv). In 
the predatory manner of the day, the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine garnered a_ part of its 
material from the weekly journals of the pre- 
ceding month. 
during the first four months of 
1744, are several from the Champion. The 
last that I can find is headed ‘‘ From the 
Champion, April 3, considerations on the 
War with France.’’ The contents 
essay were clearly called forth by the recent 
declarations of war by France 
and by England (March 29). 

It appears, therefore, that the Champion 
was still in progress as late as April 3, 1744. 
Can any of your readers give me further in- 
formation ? 

WALTER GRAHAM. 

University of Illinois, U.S.A. 


HANGING LONDON.—Lambeth Bridge. 
A ferry (Horseferry) crossed at this spot 
from Lambeth Palace to Millbank, the only 


(p. 116) I was con- | 


| to W hich 


A QUAKER FUNERAL, LIVERPOOL, 
1774.—The request for records of Vic- 
torian funeral customs has recalled to me the 
following account of a Quaker funeral at 
Liverpool, in 1774. It is taken from the 
diary of Jonathan Binns, M.D., 1747-1812, 
my great-grandfather. 

July 16. Was at the Funeral of Sarah Chor- 
ley, late wife of Jno Chorley Merent in Liverpl 
there was a general invitation of 
Friends given at the week day Meeting before 


|&a particular invitation on Cards sent along 


perhaps) later than | 


the | 


Among the essays reprinted | 
the year | 


of the | 


with white Gloves to the Friends with w hom 
they were more particularly acquainted; as 
also to a few Gentlemen of their partic ular 
acquaintance; & to all the Ladies that she had 
visited since she came to town; the form of 
invitation was as follows. 
‘ Doctor Binns’ attendance is desired to 
the funeral of Sarah Chorley tomorrow at 
2 o’clock to go out at 3. 
July 15. 1774.” 

The Uncles Aunts & nearer relations not 
only of the deceased but also of Jno Chorley’s 
sat in the room where the Corps lay; the 
Cousins & the Bearers in another room up- 
stairs; the Ladies in another; all the Friends 
(except relations or Bearers) in the large 


| Parlour; and the Gentlemen were in a room 


| at their neighbour Savages 


(March 4) | 
| Silver Tankard; 


When all were served first with Negus in a 
then with red & white Wine in 
Glasses the Coffin was closed up a few minutes 
after the hour appointed for going out, & was 
brought down by men & by them put into a 
mourning Hearse, the Plumes, & Bobs upon 


| the horses heads being first taken off. 


| Street, to our Meeting 


The procession from their house in Hanover 
house & Burial Ground 


| was as follows. 


horseferry allowed on the Thames at or near | 


London, and superseded by the building of 
Westminster Bridge. When James II “fied 
he crossed the river here, throwing the Great 
Seal into the water. A fisherman accident- 
ally dredged it up a few months later. 
old ‘ ‘ bridge ” was merely a landing-place ; 
it was here that the queen of James II with 
the infant prince, landed and sheltered from 
the storm under the tower of the old church. 
The suspension-bridge erected on the site of 
the ae gl in 1862, from designs by P. 
W. Barlow, C.E. , Was opened in November, 
1863, cha As in 1929. 

The new bridge was designed by Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. G. Topham 
Forrest, as architects, ‘in association with Sir 
George Humphreys , as engineer. Built at a 
cost of £550,000, it was opened by H.M. the 
King on 19 July last. 

J. ARDAGH. 


The | 


The Men invited to the funeral went first 
without order; next the Eight Women Bearers 
drest in long Hoods & light drab Gowns went 
two & two; ‘after them the Hearse containing 
the Corps drawn by two black Horses; the 
driver had on black Cloaths but no Cloak as 
is customary: next to this Jno Chorley, his 
late Wife’s Mother & one of the Sisters, then 
another Chariot with the other Sister & two 
other aged female relations who cou’d not very 
well walk. 

The rest of the relations followed on foot, & 
after them the Women drove up the rear. 

The streets were lined with a great number 
of spectators, & it was with great difficulty 
that we got to the Meeting house Doors, as 
they were kept shut. to prevent the rabble 
from filling the Meeting house before those 
that were invited got in; on which acct the 
astonishing crowd which had collected together 
on the occasion cou’d not easily recede to make 
way by reason of the narrowness of the street, 
& others pressing down at the other end; at 
length with some difficulty & danger of driv- 
ing over people, but without any hurt (so far 
as I cou’d learn) the Hearse got just past the 
doors, the Corps was taken out & carried into 
the Meeting house under hand hy the Eight 
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bearers by towels passed thro’ the haeitinn | 
affixed to the sides & ends of the Coffin which | 
was made of fine Mahogany, with the Initials | 
of her name and her age in brass nails upon | 
the lid. Four or more Friends stood at the | 
doors to keep out rude people. 

Two stranger public Frds were invited & 
came viz Margt Raine from Crawshaybth & | 
Sarah Taylor frm Manchester. they were at 
Lancaster on acct of the Quarterly Meetg when 
the News got there of S. Chorley’s death; they | 
therefore came directly thence. 

After sifting in Meeting abt 2. hours & some- 
thing having been said by my Father & Sarah 
Taylor it was broke up & the bearers then took 
up the Corps & bore it to the side of the Grave 
when (after a few minutes stillness) it was let 
down & covered up. Then the relations & 
others withdrew, some of the nearest related | 
returned in carriages to J.C.’s_ there were 
likewise Coaches order’d for the Bearers who | 
accompanied them: and thus ended this truly 
solemn solemnity. 

NB. A Dinner was ordered for thirty people | 
(at Banner’s the Goldn Fleece in Dale st) 
that were to come at a distance; tho several | 
came yet only six dined there. 


GEORGE J. BINNs. 


HE FAMILY NAME HARVARD.—The | 
origin of the family name Harvard has, 
I think, been connected with that of Howard, 
or (a possible variant) Heywood, or Hey- 
ward—the last being presumably a name 
based on an occupation: the ‘‘ guardian of 
the hedge,”? or ‘‘haw”’ (cf. la Haye; and 
such a name as Woodward); the form 
‘“haward’’ might not be unknown. Mr. 
Walter B. Briggs, of the Harvard College 
Library, notes from a card in the catalogue 
‘‘ another possible derivation of the name ”’: 
[Fac-Similes of records relating to the 
family of John Harvard, viz. the register of the 
christening of John Harvye, 1607, and Thomas 
Harvey, 1699, and of the burial of Mr. Robert 
Harvey in 1625, and the entry of Thomas Har- 
varde as apprentice, 1627, and freeman 1634, 
in the Clothworkers’ Company, London]. 


Another possibility has occurred to me: 
might not the name have a connection with 
a place? ‘‘ Hertfordshire ’’ is pronounced 
‘* Har’fordshire ’’ the e before r keeping the 
*©a’? sound, as in so many words (e.g. clerk, 
Berkeley, Derby, and the older “‘ parfet,” 
‘‘marchant,’’ ‘‘ parfume,’’ and so on). The 
Connecticut Hartford keeps this “‘ a ’’ sound, 
because the spelling was changed; the Con- 
necticut ‘‘ Derby ’’ lost the correct pronun- 
ciation because it kept the spelling; but 


| “‘ England,’’ 


66 Darri 
| “ Parrish,’’?) and many others. 





Americans keep both spelling and the older 
pronunciation in one word, ‘‘sergeant’’ (cf. 
the family name ‘‘ Sargent ’’) when used as 
a common noun. In Connecticut they do, it 


is true, keep the ¢ in ‘‘ Hartford,’ but one 
hears it frequently omitted in the English 
‘“‘ Hertford,’’ and there is less vocal variance 
between this pronunciation and “‘ Harvard” 
than between ‘‘ Harvard’’ and ‘‘ Harvey.” 
It is needless to remark that the spelling 
of all words, including proper names, was 
careless in Elizabethan times, and is nota 
sure guide to pronunciation. A New Eng- 
land will has the same family name spelled 
in half a dozen different ways—from “‘ Green. 
hill’’ to ‘‘Grinnell’’—in the same docu- 
ment, it must be remembered. Ben Jonson’s 
name is frequently spelled ‘‘ Johnson ” by 
his contemporaries and the number of ways 
in which ‘‘ Shakespeare’’ was spelled, ‘jis 
proverbial. 

That family names are frequently derived 


| from names of places is well-known. Not 
| only do we find ‘‘ German,”’ ‘‘ English,” and 


“E es Irish,” and‘ Ireland,’ 

France,’’ and ‘‘ French,’’ etc., but. there 
are also ‘‘ Poland,’’ ‘‘ London,” ‘‘ Oxford,” 
’ Paris,’ (which may be a corruption of 
There are 
family names from the Engish shires and 
county-seats: ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ is an outstanding 
example; others are ‘ York,’ ‘“ Cornwall,” 
‘“ Flint,”’? (though this might be from the 
mineral — cf, ‘‘ Stone,” ‘‘ Brick,’’ ete.) 
“Wilt,” and  “ Wiltshire.”” ‘‘ Devens” 
might conceivably come from ‘‘Devon(shire)” 
— there are ‘‘ Cheshire,’’ and ‘‘ Chester,” 
and ‘‘ Buckingham.”’ 

It is not necessary to connect John Har- 
vard or his immediate family with Hertford- 
shire directly. It is possible, if ‘‘ Harvard” 
and “‘ Harvey ’’—or ‘‘ Hervey ’’ — be the 
same name, that the former represents the 
earlier form, and the latter a corruption. I 
am not aware that this explanation of the 
patronymic has been advanced; but it seems 
a possible one. 


, 


R. W. 


ILACERS:— Exigenters and Clerks of 
Outlawries Office. In Law Notes for 
May last will be found a paragraph on these 
officials, which, referring to Holdsworth for 
their duties, informs us that the office in 1810 
was saleable. The filacer’s fees for three 
years’ service amounted to £5,104 16s. 9d. 
He performed his duties (which seem to have 
included the issuing of writs) through 4 
deputy, who, during the same period, received 
£567 5s. The filacer goes back at least to the 
fifteenth century. at 
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Readers’ Queries. 


Que MAN WHO CROSSED A LAKE 
WITHOUT KNOWING IT. — Hugo 
Schuchardt, the great German linguist, pub- 
lished in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 1878, a 
series of ‘ Keltische Briefe.’ On p. 2434 of 
that paper, he wrote :— 

Ein Fremder geht einst tiber den zugefrorenen 
See; in Bala angekommen, fragt er, was denn 
das fiir eine grosse Flache sei, die er durch- 
messen habe; als man ihm antwortet, das sei 
der See, so fallt er vor Schreck ob der_tiber- 
standenen Gefahr tot zur Erde. Den Namen 
des Mannes habe ich vergessen; wenn ich nicht 
irre, war es ein Held von Arthurs Tafelrunde. 

I should like to know the source of this 
legend, the name of the hero of it, and other 
particulars. Are similar legends known 
also in other countries ? 





Otto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


[A stranger crosses the frozen lake on 
foot. Arrived at Bala, he asks 
that great level tract he has traversed. On 
being informed that that is the lake, he falls 
to the ground dead with fright at thought of the 
danger he has passed through. I have for- 





what is | 


if anyone with personal recollections of him, 
or possessing letters to or from him, will com- 
municate with me. I should also welcome 
any anecdotes concerning him, 
C. Roy HupLestTon. 
Redlands, Bristol. 


ELL GWYN’S FORTUNE.—It has re- 
cently been stated that at her death in 
1687 Nell Gwyn’s balance at Child’s Bank 
was well over four figures, and that she had 
nearly 15,000 oz. of plate as well. This does 
not tally with Charles II’s request: ‘“ Do not 
let poor Nelly starve.’’ 

Who inherited Nell Gwyn’s money ? 

It is said that she was buried in the crypt 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and that her 
coffin was removed by a certain Duke some 
years later and taken into the country? 
Where is she buried now? Was it the Duke 
of Grafton or the Duke of St. Albans (her 
sons) who performed this act of filial piety ? 

Where did she live after Charles’s death ? 


A. G. E. 


((HENEY.—Who was the king (probably 
Edward II1) who granted lands (what 


| lands?) to a Cheney (whose identity is also 


forgotten the name of the man; if I mistake not 


he was one of the Knights of Arthur’s Round 
Table. } 


ASTRONOMIC APHORISMS ON 
CHEESE.—One of the twenty axioms of 
Brillat-Savarin has been translated as 
“Sweets without cheese are like a pretty 
woman with only one eye.” I shall be glad 
of references to other masters of gastronomy 
in respect to their gourmandic dicta on 

cheese. 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


A NAVIGATOR’S PROVERB.—I should 
in various languages, of a saying to the effect 
that ‘‘the winds are always on the side of 
the best navigators.’’ One variation of this 
was inscribed in a watch presented to Dr. 
Eckener, of the Graf Zeppelin. 


J. D. C. 


‘OUNTESS OF DERWENTWATER’S 
' CASE.—What was this and when did 
it take place? I imagine it was sometime in 
the ’sixties. 


Warp. 


C. Roy HuvupLeston. 


required) for the service of ‘‘ holding the 
King’s head on passing over the seas’? Evi- 
dently the king suffered from sea sickness, 
and that more than once? 

As Edward III was three years away from 
his kingdom during the war with France, 
this Cheney may have often been on duty? 

A. G. E. 
OOLWORTH. — Wanted Pedigree and 
English ancestry of the late Mr. Wool- 


worth, millionaire of U.S.A. 
A. G. E. 


uld | | YING IN STATE.— st year 
like to know the origin, and the version | L i ke Soe Seek ae af 


his reign Edward III granted the 
honour, castle and tower of Hertford to his 
mother, Queen Isabella. The Queen died at 
the castle on 22 Aug., 1358, and her body lay 
in state in the chapel there until Nov. 23 
following (over thirteen weeks) during which 
time it was watched day and night by four- 
teen poor persons, each of whom received 2d. 
a day and his food. Are there any other 
records of lying in state for so long a period ? 
What was the original reason for the cus- 


| tom ? 


ARON HUDDLESTON (1815-1890). — I | 
am collecting materials for a sketch of | 


the life of the above, and shall be grateful 


} 


G. H. 


IR ISAAC HOLDEN.—Isaac Holden, the 
inventor, started life from humble be- 
ginnings. Was he, however, in any way re- 
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lated to any of the Holden families which | 
have been mentioned in the recent correspon- 
dence on the name ? 

1 aa 


(CORA PEARL. 
where Cora Pear] lived her later life, and 
where and when she died ? 
A. A. COooKe. 


(‘HRISTIAN NAME TRAYTON.—For at 

least three centuries, in Sussex, the 
Christian name of Trayton figures in our 
parish registers. It still lingers in rural dis- 
tricts of the county, but I have never come 
across it elsewhere. Neither have I ever 
known it used as a surname. I would like 
to know the origin of it, and its etymology. 

J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF BALRAIN, 

LANARK.—The Rev. John Anderson 

(b. 1634, d. 1707), of Balrain, Lanarkshire, 

Minister of Dysart, married Helen Ramsay, 
and had with other issue, two sons :— 

1. Andrew Anderson of Bale; married 
Agnes, daughter of Bailie John Crawford, 
of Glasgow. 

2. Robert Anderson ; 
known. 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
tell me what occupation the sons followed, 
and give me the names and profession of 


name of wife un- 


their children, and also the arms of the 
family. 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scor.) 


()RDER OF THE WHITE ROSE.—A rela- 

tive of mine enquires about this, which 
she believes is connected with South America 
(? Uruguay or Paraguay). Can any reader 
give me information relating to this Order, 


apparently an institution such as the Order | 
| dently the Johannes de Maltby of Maltby, 


of the British Empire? 
ff. 2. MoM. tveo. 
Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


YOURCES WANTED, — 1. Can any of your 

IO readers give me the context of :— 

“Peace dies like twilight bleeding 
hills 

And Darkness creeps to hide the dreadful 


crime.” 
J. D. C. Warp. 


2. What is the origin, and what is the 
actual meaning, of the phrase “gas and 
gaiters ”’? Does it allude to Bishops? 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

[See ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ chapt. xlix—the 


mad old gentleman who made love to Mrs. 
Nickleby over her garden wall] 


on the 


iiatiacesl AND ih ccteasinian 


— Can any reader tell me | 


| not, it is possible 


| heir of Semar by Scarborough. 


Avatst 27, 1932, 





Replies. 


MALTBY- MALEBISSE. 
(clxil. 437; clxiii. 7, 104). 


MALTBY OF MALTBY AND MUSTON, 
(clxii. 437; clxiii. 16, 50), 


\ Y thanks to Mr. ASKEW and ‘‘ B.’’ for 
their data on Maltby. 

Regarding Emma de Port as daughter of 
Gospatric : the records sent me were from 
Charlton's ‘ History of Whitby * and Fer- 
rar’s ‘ Old York Charters.’ I presumed this 
note was in the former, under date 1096. If 
that the record was ob- 
tained in the pedigree of Perci (‘ Old York 


| Charters’) where the line is given as:— 


(1) William de Perci, I, time of Conquest, 


| married Emma de Port, of Whitby, daugh- 


ter of Gospatric the Saxon. 

(2) Alan de Perci married Emma de Gant. 

(3) William de Perci married 

(4) Emma de Perci married W illelm 
Malebissi. 

Mr, Askew mentions Emma de Port as 
Is it pos- 
sible that the Maltbys were of Semar through 
Emma de Port? The Subsidy, _ gives: 
‘Semer. Richard de Malteby, 2 9d.” The 
V.C.H. ‘North Riding,’ vol. ii. p. 292, 
quoting Feet of Fines, gives, ‘‘ 1466. Thomas 
and Beatrice Maltby conveyed the Manor of 
Maltby with 4 the manor of Seamer, to John 
and William Sayre.’’ I presume this would 
be Semer near Maltby and not by Scar- 
borough, but Maltby were of Scarborough as 
early as 1334, when William de Malteby was 
a freeman of Scarborough (Cal. Pat. Rolls). 
Also (Vom. Ing.) 1342., Scarborough Yorks. 

‘Johannes de Maltby, III s. iiij. d.’’—evi- 





Yorks, 1346. (‘ Feudal Aids.’) 

Regarding ‘‘the place Julian held.” 1 
had thought that possibly ‘‘ Julian ” was a 
de Arches. I find the name of Julea de 
Arches in 1190-1210, of whom Richard Male- 
bisse held 4 fee in Copmanthorpe. Possibly 
the Domesday Survey would determine if a 
Julian was holding near to Appleton at that 
date. 

I have long sought for a record which would 
indicate why Maltby of Maltby is also called 
of Muston. The pedigree of Malebisse re- 
cently received gives William Malbys (son of 
John and Matilda, of 1227) as marrying 
Matilda de Neville, daughter and co-heiress 
of Roger de Neville of Muston. Hawisa de 
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Neville is given as her sister on the Beatty- 
Asfordby pedigree, ancestress of the Beck- | 
withs. Was there a third daughter who 
married a Maltby? This Neville marriage 
would explain how Malbys had the manor 
of Muston, 1348. (Feet of Fines) Hawisa 
Neville would account for the Beckwiths in 
1579 being deforciants regarding the manor 
of Muston, but, unless there was a third 
daughter who married a Maltby, would 
it explain Christopher Maltby as_ plain- 
tiff in this suit against William Beckwith, 
Mary his wife, and Roger Beckwith ? 

I wish to make two slight corrections in 
my previous notes: At p. 487, col. 2, ll. 21, 
22 of text, the reading should be: well 
ane - years’’ (not ‘* balanced ’’), and 

7, col. 2, 1. 7, ‘ Herbert my Rutler,” 
va “ Butler.” 

I have received a further note showing 
property held by these early Maltbys i in Lin- 
colnshire. Footnote p. Ixxxv. of ‘ Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the Social and Kco- 
nomic History of the Danelaw,’’ 1920 


| 








Under Henry II, Robert the Steward —- his | 


wife Rohaise, Countess of Lincoln without 
reference to the Abbey [? Bullington Priory] 
granted to Thomas son of Wigot ‘the whole of 
his father’s land in Serampton {Lincoln}. 
Perhaps Mr. AsSKEw could tell me if the 
following would be a son of Robert the Stew- 
ard and Rohaise? In 1171-1195, Robert de 
Maltby Dapifer witnesses 
William de Percy. Robert, who married 
the Kime grant to Appleton which states: 
“ 1163- 1170, they grant land at Elkington, 
Lincoln, which Robert the Steward, father 
of Margaret (Maltby) Kime, bequeathed to 
the nuns of Appleton at his death.’ 
I should also appreciate information, (1) 
of William Brutoni, described 1170-1180, as 
‘a relative of Hugonis Malebisse.’ Both 
signed a grant by Richard, son of Thurstain 
of Normanby ; (2) of Andrea de Magneby, 
who married Gunnora, daughter of W ‘illiam 
Malebysse, circ. 1198. 
D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


May I be allowed to add one or two ad- 


a quitclaim by | 
| aries for the purpose of reviving 

Rohaise, was evidently dead before 1171, vide | Monastic 
| went to Melrose with a number of monks, 


a gap in Mrs Mattsy VERRILL’s account of 


Reinfrid, whom she claims to be the pro- 
genitor of the Maltby family as the pre- 
sumed father of Fulk de Maltby. This gap 


covers the period from the time Reinfrid 
left Evesham Priory until his supposed 
founding of Whitby Priory. I say “ sup- 
posed founding,’ as it is quite certain that 
what he did was to rebuild the ruins of St. 
Hilda’s establishment. It was to his brother 
Serlo de Percy, said to be the second Prior, 
that William de Percy gave the town of 
Whitby and the port there wherewith to re- 
build and endow the monastery. The monks 
were included with Serlo in the grant. Dur- 
ing the occupancy of the See of Durham by 
the Walcher the first Norman Bishop, Ald- 
win the prior of Winchcombe, Glos., con- 
ceived a desire to visit the northern monas- 


teries. On his way he called at the abbey 
of Evesham, where he was joined by two 
companions, Elfwin and Reinfrid. They 
settled at Newcastle (Monkchester) which, 
although in Northumberland, was within 
the bishopric of Durham. Walcher invited 
them to come and live where they would 


be under the immediate control of the holy 
church. They complied with his request, 
and he gave them as a place of residence the 
monastery of Jarrow. The fame of this 
little colony of monks at Jarrow spread 
abroad and their numbers so increased that 
they were able to send out bands of mission- 
decayed 
himself 


institutions. Aldwin 


and Reinfrid went to Whitby. Arriv- 
ing there it is said that Reinfrid 
was pricked to the heart by the ruin 
and desolation he found. He enlisted 


the sympathy of William de Percy who with 
Alan his son, gave him the walls and empty 
altars of the ancient abbey from which he 
refounded the monastery. He became its 
Prior and established the strict Benedictine 
rule. According to Canon Atkinson, who 
dived deeply into the Whitby Chartularies, 
the resuscitated priory was established on 


) 
the old site by Reinfrid, and this was after- 


ditional items to my reply at the third re- | 


erence. 
William Edwards’s ‘Early History of 
the North Riding,’ 1924 says that William 
Percy married Emma, who was not a 
Saxon lady, as has been stated, but the 
daughter of’ Hugh de Port, the Norman lord 
of Seamer. As his authority he adduces 
Clay ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ p. 159. There ts 


wards converted—apparently c. 1109—into a 
well-endowed and influential Abbey. Vol. 
xlix. of the Surtees Society’s Publications, 
and Vol. xvii. of the Yorkshire Archeologi- 
cal Record Series (Monastic Notes) should 
be consulted. 

Although Reinfrid was not a man _ of 
letters, he had been received either as a monk 
or a lay-brother into Evesham Abbey. 

H. Askew. 
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UFFON’S ‘NATURAL HISTORY’ 
(clxiii. 119).—(1) ‘ Beauties of Natural 
History’: selected from Buffon’s ‘ History | 
of Quadrupeds’: with cuts by Bewick, 1 | 
vol. 8vo. London (N.D. ? 1820). 

(2) Barr’s ‘ Buffon.’ Buffon’s ‘ Natural | 
History . . . in ten volumes. 10 vols. 8vo. | 
London: 1797-1807. 

(3) ‘ Natural History of Birds, Fish, In- | 
sects and Reptiles ’ embellished with upwards 
of two hundred engravings. In six volumes. 
Six vols. 8vo, London: 1808. 


ke 
aa 
62) 
q2 


(GILBERT WHITE AND “THOMAS ” 

{clxiii, 117).—I suggest that ‘‘ Thomas ” | 
is Thomas Hoar, Gilbert White’s handyman. 
Besides acting as groom and gardener, Hoar | 
made meteorological records during his | 
master’s absence and frequently waited at | 
table. He is often mentioned in the ‘Natural- 
ist’s Journal,’ and appears in White’s will 
as ‘‘my old servant Thomas Hoar.’’ He |} 
died in 1797, having survived his master four 
years. 


WALTER JOHNSON. 
Editor of White’s ‘ Journals.’ 
Ciapham Common, S.W.7. 


AMB: ORIGIN OF PHRASES 
WANTED (clxiii. 101, 143), —1. The 
phrase is Coleridge’s own, as shown by 
Lamb’s words in the next letter to him, Dec. 


10, 1796 :— 


[I am jealous of your fraternising with 
Bowles, when Ithink you relish him more than 
Burns, or my old favourite, Cowper. But you 
conciliate matters when you talk of the “ divine | 
chit-chat ” of the latter: by that expression I 
see you thoroughly relish him. 


The letter to Lamb in which Coleridge 
made use of the expression seems not to be 
extant; at least, it is not included in the 
1895 edition of Coleridge’s ‘Letters’ by E. 
H. Coleridge. But in a letter to John Thel- 
wall, written on Dec. 17, 1796, Coleridge 
repeated the expression in the following pas- 
sage :— 


But do not let us introduce an Act of Uni- 
formity :gainst Poets. I have room in my 
brain to admire, aye, and almost equally, the | 
head and fancy of Akenside and the heart and 
fancy of Bowles, the solemn lordliness of Milton, 
and the divine chit-chat of Cowper, and what- 
ever a man’s excellence is, that will be likewise 
his fault. (Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ edited 
by James Dykes Campbell, 1893, p. xxx; or Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Letters,’ edited by E. H. Coleridge, | 
1895, p. 197). 


| adjective. 


| authorship by S. R. Golding in ‘ N. 


The matter is made plain in Aingeyr’s 
edition of Lamb’s ‘ Letters,’ 1888, i. 316. 
From Donne’s Fourth Satire (1597; 
published 1633), line 164 :— 


Snall-t,. «. 
. my Mistresse Truth, betray thee 


9” 


To th’ huffing braggart, puft Nobility? 


See p. 135 of the Nonesuch edition of John 
Donne’s ‘Complete Poetry and _ Selected 
Prose,’ edited by John Hayward (1929). It 
might be better to set a comma between 
‘huffing’ and ‘‘ braggart,’’ as is done in 
Anderson’s ‘Poets’ (1795), iv. 12, col, 2, 
making it clear that ‘‘ braggart ’’ is here an 
The ‘N. E. D.,’ s.v. “ braggart,” 
might have quoted from Donne direct, rather 
than from Pope’s ‘‘ versification ’’ of Donne 
(1735), since the word is no less adjectival 
in the older writer than in the adapter. In 
the ‘N. E. D.’ at this place, “huffing ”’ is 
misprinted “ puffing.’’ The Dictionary gives 
the quotation correctly under ‘‘ huffing,’’ but 
here again it is given from Pope, with his 
date attached instead of Donne’s. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that 

Lust’s Dominion,’ which was published in 


| 1657 as Marlowe’s, cannot be by him. Fleay, 
| Collier and others have sought to identify 
| it with ‘The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy ’ by 


Haughton, Day and Dekker (1600), but not 
altogether convincingly. (Cf. A. W. Ward, 
‘English Dramatic Literature,’ 1899, i. 360, 
429; ii. 467), or the full discussion of the 
and Q.’ 
ely. 399 (Dec. 8, 1928). 


L. R. M. Srracuay. 


Birmingham University. 


| PAINTERS AT GUILDHALL ART EX- 


HIBITION, 1890 (clxiii. 118).—The por- 
trait of Joseph Chamberlain was painted 
by Frank Holl, R.A., in 1885. It was a 
commission by Sir Charles Dilke. The pic- 
ture was bequeathed by Sir Charles Dilke 
to the National Portrait Gallery, and it now 
hangs there. 

H. K. H. 


EGEND OF A SCOTCH EARLDOM 
clxiii. 12, 84, 122). — Is it likely that 

“ T.K.A.’’ refers to the Earldom of Perth? 
If so the story belongs to Durham and not 
the East Riding. James Drummond, 6th 
Earl of Perth, was present at Culloden, and 
is said to have escaped from the field on 
horseback. After a series of adventures he 
reached South Shields by sea and went from 


| there to Sunderland and then for greater 
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security to South Biddick, a village on the 


Wear inhabited chiefly by pitmen. He took 
up his abode with a family named Armstrong 
and eventually married Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of his host. Nicholas Lambton, of 
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mutter,” erzahlt der Schwiegersohn, “‘ hat den 
Foxterrier, den ich ihr im Herbst geschenkt 


| habe, immer gekiisst.”” — ‘ Wie ist so etwas 


Biddick Hall, who had become acquainted | 


7] he story of Drummond’s life gave him | 
aan tne Weed ; wat | war der Hund tot.” 


the Boat House of Biddick for a residence. 


The whole story was told by the late John | 


R. Boyle in the April, 1889 issue of the 
Monthly Chronicle. 

Thomas Drummond, grandson of James 
Drummond the Biddick fugitive, claimed 
the Earldom of Perth, 
heard at Edinburgh in June, 1831, when the 
jury decided unanimously that Thomas 
Drummond of Biddick was “ 
lawful heir male of his deceased great-uncle 
Lord Edward Drummond” and thus had 


nearest and | 


| kissing the fox-terrier which I gave her 


moglich!” schitittelt der Hausarzt den Kopf. 
‘Die schlimmsten und selbst todbringenden 
Krankheiten kénnen auf diesem Wege itber- 
tragen werden.”’—‘‘ Sie haben recht,” sagt der 
Schwiegersohn, “schon kurz vor Weilnachten 


Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
[The Mother-in-law. “My mother-in-law,” 
the son-in-law narrates ‘“‘ used to be a 
ast 


| autumn.”’—‘‘ How can anyone?” says the family 


and the case was | 


every legitimate claim to the earldom and | 


the estates of the Drummonds. 


| Bonhommes at Ashridge ’? 


JT. Drummond had had hitherto the in- | 


fluential backing of the first Lord Durham, 
but presently incurred his patron’s dis- 
pleasure by his drinking habits, and lost his 
support in consequence. The case on being 
heard before the House of Lords went 
against him. He died 18 Nov. 1873, aged 
eighty-one years. There are still descendants 
of his living in the neighbourhood of Biddick. 
They have never attemped to revive the 
claim to the title. 


Riding. His grandson, John, 


doctor shaking his head, “‘ the most serious, not 
to say fatal, diseases, may be contracted that 
way !”’—*‘ Quite so,” says the son-in-law “a 
little before Christmas the dog was dead.”’] 
THE BONHOMMES (celxiii. 119).—Is 
your correspondent acquainted with the 
Rev. J. H. Todd’s ‘ History of the College of 
This unwieldy 
folio (22ins. by 15ins.) was published in 
1823, and contains a great many facts about 
them; the original charter of foundation and 
the statutes of the college are given in full 
and occupy the first 25 pages. The Order 
followed the Rule of St. Augustine, and 
came from the South of France, where they 
were considered to be mystics, and variously 
allied with the Manichaeans, the Albigenses, 
and the Paulicians. The only other founda- 


| tion in England of this Order seems to have 
A John Drummond fled from Scotland and | 
obtained refuge in Bishopdale in the North | 


acted as | 


schoolmaster at the Yore Mills Academy for | 


a considerable period. He was a capable 
mathematician, land surveyor, artist and 
engraver. He died childless at a ripe old 
age. (See ‘ Romantic Richmondshire’ by 
Harry Speight.) 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


OGGIO (clxiii. 117).—Moggio is in Italy 
~ a widely spread dry-measure. The word 
is used in the biblical phrase: Mettere la 


lucerna sotto il moggio = To hide one’s light | 
Another proverbial phrase, | 


under a bushel. 
in which the word occurs, is: Prima di 
conoscere uno, bisogna consumare con lui wn 
moggio di sale. 

Otto F. Banter. 


“MHE DOG IT WAS THAT DIED” 
: (clxiii. 65, 104).—A modern version of 

this anecdote. In the journal Prager Presse, 

June 17, 1932, I read it in this form :— 


Die Schwiegermutter. ‘ Meine Schwieger- 


been at Edingdon, Co. Wilts. 
VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


In ‘The Story of Ashridge,’ by Arthur 
Bryant (reprinted from the Nineteenth Cen- 


| tury and After), it is stated that 


The College of Ashridge was the first of its 
order in England. It was a house of 20 Bon- 
hommes, “‘ good men,” bound to the service of 
God and of one another by a more regular rule 
than prevailed in other monasteries ... 


| The end came in 1535, when King Henry’s Com- 


| 
| 





missioners rode down and demanded the sur- 
render of the College and its revenues. The 
last monks were all Englishmen. Their homely 
names were Thomas Waterhouse, Thomas Hill, 
Elias Bernard 7 

The monastery was founded at the end of 
the thirteenth century by the gift from Ed- 
mund, Earl of Cornwall, of his manor of Ash- 
ridge for the use of the grey monks. 


R. H. N. 


The Bonhommes were a sort of friars of 
English origin who followed the Rule of St. 
Augustine and wore a blue dress similar to 
that of the Augustinian Hermits. Very 
little is known about the order which had 
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only two establishments in this country. The 
monastery of the Bonhommes at Ashridge 
was the first to be founded, its founder be- 
ing Edmund Crouchback. Earl] of Cornwall, 
who brought the first monks of the Order 
from France. The date is thought to be 
1257. 

The Black Prince was the means of estab- 
lishing the second house at Edington, Wilt- 
shire, according to Leland, in 1352. At the 
Prince’s request two of the Ashridge monks 
were sent to Edington. 

H. Askew. 


THE VICTORIAN FUNERAL  (clxiii. 

117).—No doubt, much of the Victorian 
ritual is obsolete, but a friend who lived in 
the East End of London up to the time of 
the War, informs me that at that time, 
funeral obsequies were carried out with all 
the ceremonies of long ago. 

A really good funeral required a huge 
hearse, covered with plumes, and drawn by 
four black horses, also with plumes on their 
heads, and, in very special cases, ridden by 
two postilions, dressed entirely in black. A 
sort of landau was fitted with a frame- 
work, which was covered with flowers, and 
the most chic addition of all was a band. 


GerorGcE J. BInns. 


HE RED FLAG (clxiii. 12).—During the 
course of last year a review of a French 
work, ‘L’Origine du Drapeau Rouge en 
France,’ appeared in The Times Literary 
Supplement. The author traced the origin 
of the notorious flag to the custom of dis- 
playing a red flag in the French streets at 
the time of the Revolution for a similar pur- 
pose as the Riot Act is read in this country. 
The anthem named ‘ The Red Flag’ was 
written by an Irish rebel, Jim Conolly, who 
died a few years ago. 


C. 
HE RUSSIAN JACK (clxiii. 13).—Both 
St. George and St. Andrew were 


formerly revered in Russia, as they are still 
in Britain: an Imperial Russian Order of 
Chivalry honoured the former, while the 
latter was the Empire’s patron saint. Per- 
haps the difficulty of displaying differently 
the emblems of the same saints caused the 
similarity between the British and Russian 
flags. 
C. 

‘“SERVIA ”’ 


T. SAVA: “SERBIA” v. 


(clxiii. 78, 120).—In his interesting re- 
marks about this Serbian saint, Mr. Arm- 


| 








| . 
STRONG uses throughout the word ‘‘ Servian.” 


May I point out, with all due deference, that 
this form is incorrect, and is much resented 
by Serbians on account of the fact that it 
suggests something to do with slaves. The 
Serbian b has not become v, _ like 
the Greek £8. In the Serbo-Croatian lan- 
guage ‘‘a Serbian’’ is Sobin, and in the 
adjective ‘‘Serbian’’ this b changes to p, 
giving sopski, where a v would probably have 
become f. In the Cyrillic alphabet, a v is 
written like a Latin b, but the b itself is indi- 
cated by an entirely different character. And 
there is no question of identity of pronuncia- 
tion of the b and the v as in Spanish. 


E. C. Varag. 


(jos HALL (clxiii., 112; s.v. ‘Street 
names of Barton-on-Humber ’), — Is it 
not possible that this name had its origin 
in the Anglo-Saxon word cuffa, meaning 
“*cover’’ or ‘‘ shelter ’’ ? 

E. C. Varag. 


HE TYRIAN MUREX (clxiiii. 64).—Be. 
fore reply was possible from this dist- 
ance, doubtless answers have been printed 
showing how this dyestuff was replaced .by 
the more workable and brilliant coal-tar 
colours. Sidelight, however, illuminates the 
saying about the Lilies of the Field. Solo 
mon’s attire beyond question came from his 
friend Hiram of Tyre, and thus was a dull 
purplish red to which the contrast was drawn 
with the flaming scarlet of the wayside weed 
then in close view. While the colour-sense 
of the ancient Jews was probably rudiment: 
ary, such a strong contrast could not fail to 
impress the hearers. Blind, I cannot look 
up as to whether commentators have appreci- 
ated the real force of the saying which was. 

like Raphael’s ‘ Leo X,’ a study in reds. 

ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


*““(\NCE ABOARD THE LUGGER AND 
THE GIRL IS MINE”? (elxii. 391, 
449; clxiii. 124; s.v. ‘Source Wanted.’) — 
This is out of an old play called ‘ Jack and 
Jack’s Brother,’ or ‘ The Gipsy Farmer.’ 
CEcIL BRrooxIne. 
Earl’s Court. 


‘ERY TALES, WITTIE QUESTIONS 

“4 AND QUICKE ANSWERS’ (clxiii. 
117).—The earliest known version of the 
framed ‘C (or Hundred) Mery Talys .. .’ 
(referred to by Shakespeare in ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ IT. i. 135) appeared in 1526 
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—‘‘ Emprynted at London at the signe of the 


Mermayd, at Powlys gate, next to Chepe- 
syde, by Iohannes Rastell, 22 November 
1526.” 

This issue survives in a single exemplar, 
in the Royal Library at Gottingen Univer- 
sity. As a popular jest-book it passed 
through several editions during the sixteenth 
century, all set in black-letter type. An im- 
perfect copy of one of these, consisting of a 
fragment without title or imprint, of eight 
leaves only, is preserved in the collection at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

During the nineteenth century the work 
was reprinted in 1814-16, 1824, 1831, 1845, 





1864, 1866, 1881, and 1887. Full particu- 
lars of these limited reprints will be found 
at pp. 158 and 613 of my ‘ Shakespeare 
Bibliography.’ 

As the reprints, though out of print, can 
be easily and reasonably obtained by your | 
correspondent, it would be unfair to occupy | 
your limited space with a Jengthy extract. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


ERSE TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
PSALMS (clxiii. 101).—All of the 150 
Psalms have been placed in good metrical 
form, by various authors, and these were col- | 
lected by the R.T.S. in a little pocket edi- 
tion, Zin. x 24in., and issued early in the 
nineteenth century as ‘The Psalmist or 
select versions of the Psalms, from various 
authors . . . ’ This miniature edition is | 
now scarce. Psalm xxiii. appears therein as | 
rendered by Addison, together with a second | 
version of it by Merrick. Psalm li. in four 
parts, was written by W. Goode. Psalm | 
Ixxxiv. was versified by Conder. Psalm xci. 
was by Sandys. The long Psalm ecxix, in | 
twenty-two sections, was done by Cottle. Ps. | 
(Xxx, appears under the initials J. I. C. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ADEY SURNAME (celxiii. 64).—Wade, | 


Wadey, Wathe, Waythe, Ford, and | 
Forthe, are all connected, and spring from 
the act of wading through a ford. ‘‘Wader’’ 
signifies one who daily waded in the River | 
Ouse for the purpose of netting fish. Henry | 
de la Wade occurs in the Oxfordshire Rolls | 
for 1273. | 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


Has this any connexion with woad? | 
Cf. ‘A Primitive Dye-stuff’ (Rendel Har- 
nis) 1927 (pp. 11-15); and ‘The Woad | 
Plant’ (J. B. Hurry) 1930 (pp. 275-283). | 


| 
} 


GPANISH 


Gerard (1597) calls it ‘‘Wade’’ or “‘Woad’’ 
(p. 394). 
J. ARDAGH. 


THE DOONES OF EXMOOR (elxiii. 44, 

81, 102, 124).—The paper mentioned at 
the last reference is in the Athenaeum, 26 
Aug., 1905, pp. 274-275 and 370, Cf. also 
“The Doones of Devon’ (Malmsmead) Daily 
Chronicle, 29 Dec., 1926, p. 6. The pastime 
of the Doones called ‘‘ Loriot ’’ is discussed 
in the Sunday Times, 21 and 28 Feb., 1932 
(p. 12). The tablet erected to Blackmore in 
Oare Church was described in the same paper 
on 17 June, 1928, p. 23. 

J. ARDAGH. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(clxiii. 119).—May I refer your corres- 
pondent to two articles in the review Books 
Abroad, Vol. vy, Norman, 1931: ‘ Spanish- 
American Poetry,’ by Alice Stone Blackwell, 
and ‘Women Writers of South America,’ by 
Manuel Ugarte ? 
Otto F. Basier. 


These two references may help: (1) 
‘The Books First Printed in South 
America’ (Repa) Gentleman’s Magazine, 


1840, ii. 143; (2) ‘ Paraguayan and Argen- 


| tine Bibliography * (R. Garnett) in Biblio- 
| graphica i. pt. 3, reprinted in ‘ Essays in 


Librarianship and Bibliography ’ (1899) 127- 
140. 
J. ARDAGH. 


RISH FAMILY HISTORY, DELAMAR 
(DELAMERE) OF CO. WESTMEATH 
(clxiii, 21, 39, 103).—The unknown romancer 
who composed the pre-Conquest pedigree of 
Delamere deserves credit for not introducing 
any real persons into his story, apart from 
‘““ Rollo the Dane ’”’ and the King of France; 


| for even the king’s alleged daughter Gisle is 


now regarded as fictitious, so that she is a 
very suitable mother-in-law for a Viking with 
the delightfully impossible name of Fitz- 
Herbert. The Marquises of Alencon, Evreux 
and Avranches and the Count of Coutances 
might adorn an unhistorical novel, but would 
be sought in vain in the pages of ‘ L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates.” The Earl of Montague, 
whose daughter married the imaginary com- 
panion of the Conqueror, also belongs to the 


| realm of fiction; and in view of R. S. B.’s 
| expert remarks at the last reference, it seems 


evident that the true pedigree begins in Ire- 
land. 
G. H. Warrr. 


222, South Norwood Hill. 
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Wier HART INNS (clxiii. 99).—The de- 

rivation and history of this sign are 
fully dealt with by Mr. H. P. Maskell in his 
‘Taverns of Old England’ (Philip Allan, 
1927), pp. 57-63. Mr. Charles Harper, in 
‘ Historic and Picturesque Inns of Old Eng- 
land,’ states that the sign-board of the White 
Hart at Scole cost, in 1655, over 1,000 


guineas. 
\ EMORIES DE LA DUCHESSE 
D’ABRANTES (clxiii. 118). — General 
opinion is now that there is a large element 
of imagination in these ‘ Mémoires.’ The 
Duchess wrote them for money and made 
them as long and interesting as possible (re- 
ference has appeared again quite recently on 
the subject in one of the French reviews). 
Frederic Masson (an authority) is quite de- 
finite on the subject. See also Georges Cain's 
‘Pierres de Paris,’ pp. 6 to 14; but as Cain 
says: ‘‘Faisons comme tout le monde, 
amusonsnous.” 


Peter B. G. BINNALL. 


MADELEINE JONES. 


OANNA SOUTHCOTT AS PROPHET- 
ESS (clxiii, 113). — A Life of Joanna 
Southcott, 24 pp. in length, was printed by 
the Devonshire Association in 1912, with a 
bibliography of 52 pp. (Transactions, vol. 
xliv. pp. 732-809. The author was Mr. 
Charles Lane. One doctor, at least, seems to 
have been a _ believer. This was Richard 
Reece (1775-1831, ‘D. N. B.’). A writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, 1815, vol. xxiv. p. 
464, says that ‘ after a full inspection of 
what he [Dr. Reece] deemed necessary to fix 
his opinion, his opinion actually was that 
her situation was a case of pregnancy.” 


M. 


ILVER STREET AND COLDHARBOUR 
(clxiii. 118).—Many origins have been 
suggested for Silver Street: (1) from silver- 
smiths dwelling there (Stow); (2) ‘ way to 
or by the wood’? (Rawlings, ‘The Streets 
of London’); (3) Beak Street, formerly 
Silver Street, named in association with the 
adjacent Golden Square. 

Coldharbour may be (1) a refuge for 
travellers (Harben, ‘Dictionary of London’) ; 
(2) a surveyor’s mark (Sir Montagu Sharpe 
in the Sunday Times, 29 May, 1932, p. 14). 


J. ARDAGH. 





A suggested etymology of Silver Street is | 
to be found in ‘ Words and Places’ by Isaac | 
Taylor at p. 272 of Everyman’s Library | 


Edition of that work in the chapter on 
‘London Streets.’ 
Rowanp D. G. Levert. 


se Girt OF THE GAB” (clxiii. 45). — 
XJ “ Gift of the gob ” occurs in 1681 (but 
I cannot find the ref.). ‘‘Gob” (or 
‘““gab’’) means ‘‘mouth.’”’ The more 
modern form of the phrase is quoted by the 
‘N. E. D.’ from Godwin’s ‘ Caleb Williams,’ 
1794. ‘ 


E LA HYDE IN BERKSHIRE AND 
IRELAND (clxiii. 118).—The Hyde 
pedigree is traced back to Sir Roger De La 
Hyde, described as of Hanney, Berkshire, 
temp. Henry I1I; his son, Sir Richard, was 
father of John of Hyde, and _ Southcote, 
Berks, whose great-great-grandson, John 
Hyde, of South Denchworth, is the first who 
appears in the Visitations. His son John, 
was father of Oliver, whose son, William, 
was father of William, whose son Arthur 
settled in Ireland temp. Elizabeth, and was 
living in 1623. 

Hugh Hyde, of Alnwickes, in Letcombe 
Regis, Berks, 5th son of the last named Wil- 
liam Hyde (of South Denchworth), was the 
first of the family of Whitchurch, Pangborne, 
Co. Berks and of Hyde End, Brimpton, Co. 
Berks. This is not an exact reply to the 
query but it may interest Mrs. Cope. 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scor.) 

Dumfries. 


JILLIAM WILBERFORCE: HUGUE- 
NOT ANCESTRY (clxiii. 117).—The 

family of Wilberforce—formerly Wilberfoss 
—of which William Wilberforce was a bril- 
liant member, has been established in York- 
shire from a very remote period. In the 
reign of Henry II, Ilgerus de Wilberfosse 
served in the Scottish Wars. There does not 
appear to be any record of any of his ances- 
tors having married a member of a Huguenot 
family. 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scor.) 

Dumfries 


UTHOR OF HYMN WANTED (elsiii. 119). 
—The hymn, “ Ye watchers and ye holy 
Ones ” (English Hymnal No. 519) was written 
for the English Church Pageant of 1909 by 
Athelstan Riley. The melody is _ from 

‘ Geistliche Kirchengesange’ (Céln, 1623). 
Frep R. Gate. 


[Other correspondents thanked for replies 
to the same effect]. 
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‘The Library. 


An Economic History of Modern Britain. 
Free Trade and Steel 1850-1886. By J. 
H. Clapham (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 5s. net). 

§ one closes this admirable book one must 
first pay tribute to the skill with which 
the vast amount of fact has been marshalled 
and interpreted; the easy flow of the nar- 
yative portions; the pleasant humane 
quality of the general treatment. There can 
hardly be anywhere a passage of history for 
which the material—‘‘ at once heavy and in- 
complete’? to quote Professor Clapham’s 

Preface — is more intractable than these 

thirty-six years in Britain. The figures of 

the statistics of the time—money, popula- 
tion, producers, production—are not in them- 
selves to our eyes impressive; yet the in- 
creases they bring before us surely repre- 
sent the operation of deeper-going changes, 
of more truly revolutionary innovation, than 
any change or innovation that has occurred 
since. Recognition of this makes a principal 
element of one’s enjoyment of the book, as its 
clear disclosure—not in set terms but in the 
course of documented description, and plenti- 
ful analysis—makes one of its chief merits. 
The perfecting of steel, and the penetra- 
tion of virtually the whole of industry by 
machinery and by power are, as every one 
knows the great industrial characteristics of 
the period. In these pages, industry by in- 
dustrv, we see them transforming the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of workers, These 
are the years of Britain’s most outstanding 
supremacy in manufactures; and of the 
acquisition of vast wealth. At the same time 
along with marked vicissitudes of good and 
bad years for farming, the country, which, 
in 1850, had been pretty well able to pro- 
vide all the bread and meat needed by its 
population, had passed by 1886 definitely, and 
irremediably, into dependence on _ food 
brought in from abroad. Perhaps, in this 
connection we want a little more than we get 
about British shipping and British control 
of the seas. 

Of deeper interest than the progress of in- 
dustrial change as such is the development 
of industrial organization and in particular, 
the combinations among wage-earners, In 
the wage-earners’ activities we seem to see 
human consciousness beginning to claim right 
of full exercise where hitherto it had been 
alf-inarticulate; and its endeavours meet 
distinct response, here in developments of 





philosophical thought and economic doctrine ; 
there, as time goes on, in increased sense of 
responsibility for the well-being of the worker 
on the part of the state. A matter of signi- 
ficance worth considering is the failure of 


| direct attempts to abolish child-labour—even 





inhuman kinds of which chimney-climbing 
was but one example; the children were 
freed at last by compulsory education. Con- 
sideration of this opens up the core of all 
this development. As the industrial revo- 
lution progresses, the dominating factor lies 
not within the industries themselves—in in- 
ventions, or the extended range of mechaniza- 
ton or production increased and speeded up— 
but in the ever-growing ascendancy, the grip, 
ever harder and more widely ramified, of 
money. Money has movements of its own; 
is so to speak, a law unto itself; against 
it the weak and helpless may plead for in- 
dulgence, but can assert no rights. 

Although the obvious distinction between 
money and wealth did not need pressing on 
nineteenth century economists, the stress laid 
on money, and the immensely increased 
complexity in practical dealings with it, 
fixed it, in these years, more firmly and de- 
finitely perhaps than it had ever been fixed 
before, in the position of ruling factor—a 
position to which it is not, in theory, en- 
titled. So far as machinery and the ap- 
plication of power go it is surely safe to 
say that future advance will be by straight- 
forward development from the mechanical 
principles and the methods of generating and 
using power which have come down—at least 
in their most effective manifestations—from 
the nineteenth century. The point, it may 
seem, where the economics of the future will 
break away, take a new turn, redress the 
balance, is in regard to the proper function 
of money. Meanwhile, money as the world 
now uses and understands it, and as the key 
to all other economic enquiries, can be studied 
nowhere better than in its history in Lon- 
don during the period before us, and we 
would point to the chapter entitled ‘ Money, 
Prices, Banking and Investment’ as the most 
important part of Professor Clapham’s 
book. With that it is also, we think, the 
chapter which best exemplifies Professor 
Clapham’s notable skill in combining nar- 
rative with exposition. He has here to 
deal with the rise of no small part of the 
ordinary procedure of modern banking, of 
the financing of commercial enterprises, and 
the circulation of money: the joint-stock 
bank; limited liability; inter-organization 
of banks and recognition of the Bank of 
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England as the ‘central bank ’’ with all | parishes and gave them a common fund 


that this position implies; development of | 
the use of credits. The history gives us the | 
inrush of American and Australian gold; 

the extension of international business and 

the establishment of London, particularly 

after the Franco-German war, as the bank- 

ing centre of Europe; several awkward 

crises successfully met; alterations in the 

money-market of feverish activity and slug- 

gishness; some disgraceful failures; on all 

hands increase, now more and now less, in 

celerity and control. The account of Scottish 

banking and comparison of Scottish progress 

and methods with those of England is a par- 

ticularly interesting subject. 

When the book comes, as it undoubtedly 
will, to a second edition, we would suggest 
some extension of the index. To take two 
examples, there is no entry under ‘ Credit,’ 
nor any under ‘Limited Liability’ or 
‘Limitation.’ 

Several plates and diagrams are provided, 
among them the ingenious ‘ Map of occupa- 
tions in Britain prepared for the census 
of 1851.’ 


The Bristol Corporation of the Poor, Selected 
Records, 1696-1834. (Bristol Record Soci- 
ety). 

NOTHING could be more appropriate than 

that in 1932, exactly a century after the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to con- 
sider how the old Poor Law could be amended, 
the Bristol Record Society should issue as the 
third volume of its publications the records of 
the Bristol Corporation of the Poor. The 

New Poor Law came into operation in 1834, 

when the activities of the Corporation neces- 

sarily ended. These records, edited by Mr. 

EK. E. Butcher, Assistant Lecturer in History 

in the University of Bristol, are a mere selec- 

tion from a mass of material which was in 
possession of the local Board of Guardians as 
the successor of the Corporation of the Poor, 
until its abolition in 1930, and has now been 
placed in the archives of the city. The Bris- 
tol Corporation of the Poor was a pioneering 
enterprise founded upon the Bristol Poor Act 
of 1696, which owed its inspiration chiefly to 

John Carys, merchant and social reformer, 

whose object was to ‘‘ provide work for those 

who are willing, and force them to work that 
are able ’’—the suppression, in short, of able- 
bodied mendicancy. 

The Act incorporated all 


the Bristol | 





which, as regarded the incorporated area, put 
an end to the endless expense and irritation 
of ‘‘ settlement ’’ litigation, and the records 
here printed show the development of the 
scheme and provide a commentary upon it, 
The Corporation was endowed with wide 
powers. It was to care, and provide for, all 
the poor of the city, to apprehend rogues 
and vagabonds and set them to work in 
the workhouse — which soon also became 4 
hospital for the aged, infirm and insane — 
for any period up to three years. It was to 
compel the recipients of parish relief to live 
in its ‘‘ hospitals,’’? and to apprentice chil- 
dren. The paupers were set to spinning and 
weaving, with no very brilliant success. The 
Guardians were very careful in their choice 
of masters for apprentices, and the Bishop of 
Bristol gave £50 for the purchase of Bibles 
for them, and there can be no doubt that in 
its day and generation the Corporation did 
excellent and humane work. By paying 
arrears of rent, prisoners’ debts, setting Wy 
young men in business and providing medica, 
benefits, they did their best to prevent pauper. 
ism or to cure it at an early stage. 

The records taken from the Court Books 
of the Corporation contain much that is 
curious in itself, but naturally mainly of 
local interest. In addition to a subject index, 
there is an index of persons which, however, 
does not include the names of paupers or 
minor officials. To have included them 
would, no doubt, have swollen the index to 
large proportions, but the utility of volumes 
of records depends in great measure upon the 
completeness of their indexes. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

AppROveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 
oe to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers, 

Tae Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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